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FESTIVE DEMORALISATION. 


Ir is a pity, we think, that social intercourse in 
our festivities should continue to be disfigured 
by the absurd old usage of drinking toasts. In 
nothing do men of good education and repute 
make themselves so ridiculous as when at the word 
of command they impulsively rise in a body, and 
with glasses of liquor in their hands, frantically, 
like so many lunatics, drink the health of some 
one, following up the ceremony by uproarious 
shouts and other manifestations of delight, at 
having done what they consider to be a great 
and good action. Such is what is called toasting 
with all the honours. The practice is no doubt 
ancient. It is identified with national traditions, 
it is fashionable, and it is acknowledged to be 
expressive of good feeling. But for all that, it is 
very irrational, and very much of a sham. Cer- 
tainly, it is an encouragement to waste and intem- 
perance, 

In private life, toasting has almost entirely dis- 
appeared. A hundred years ago and less, it was 
rife in the extreme. Half-a-dozen men could not 
sit down to dinner without drinking toasts, In 
the event of any great victory, there was no end of 
toasting. The nation was for atime half insane 
in drinking the health of Nelson, Wellington, or 
other successful commanders by sea and land, 
It was part of a young man’s education to get 
familiar with a few toasts, which he could bring 
out when ‘ called upon’ in turn at evening enter- 
tainments, At the ripe age of fifty, he had be- 
come so hackneyed in toasting as never to be at a 
loss for a hero, or for a sentiment suitable to the 
character of the company. At the very least, he 
could give ‘The rising generation,’ ‘All ships at 
sea,’ or ‘ May the wings of friendship never lose a 
feather.” Curious and not a little melancholy to 
think what vast numbers of worthy people now 
gone to their rest habitually killed time in soak- 
ing and trying to amuse themselves over this kind 
of drivelling nonsense. As yet, the popular mind 
had not been roused to inquiry on a variety of 
A great part of life was 


consumed in dawdling and drinking, as is still 
the case among certain classes in small country 
towns, 

Discountenanced in general society, compli- 
mentary toasting holds its ground in public 
festivities. There, the libations are observedly as 
copious, as provocative of oratorical display, and 
as much attended with senseless uproar, as ever. 
Corporation dinners, charity dinners, reception 
and farewell dinners, are all alike in these respects, 
Every toast must be prefaced by a drink all 
round, The quantity of champagne consumed on 
some occasions is immense. The removal of a 
wagon-load of empty bottles not at all unusual. 
What may be the different degrees of intoxi- 
cation, we shall not attempt to specify. One 
would not like to be too severe on a matter 
admitting of many extenuations. At the same 
time, we may be permitted to say that the 
example set at these festive demonstrations is 
not quite in accordance with the solemn counsels 
ordinarily uttered on the evils of intemperance. 
Men in high position who are nimble at toasting 
at grand dinners, do not seem to perceive that 
they are acting inconsistently in holding out a bad 
example to the poor, whom they are constantly 
lecturing on the terrible consequences of misex- 
penditure on drink. R 

Legislators are getting demented on the liquor 
traffic. The world is stupefied with schemes for 
lessening drunkenness. Advice on the propriety of 
reducing the number of public-houses occasionally 
comes from quarters where there might be judi- 
cious silence on the subject; for what is a well- 
replenished private cellar, or a club, but a public- 
house in disguise? There is an old injunction to 
the effect that we should correct our own errors 
| before trying to correct those of our neighbours, 
| Unfortunately admonitions of this sort are always 
forgotten exactly when they should be remembered. 
We do not expect much good from legislating on 
| the liquor traffic. A rigorous Act of parliament 
| to restrain drunkenness in England at the middle 
| of last century, proved a complete failure, and had 
|to be rescinded ; for the cure, a sharp attack on 
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ublic-houses, proved to be worse than the disease. 
Reglectful of this and other lessons taught by 


history, there has latterly been too great a readiness | 


in trying to supersede moral discipline by statu- 
tory enactments. In some cases, attempted legis- 
lation on various topics has been little better than 
quackery. 

The special and potent remedy for intemperance, 
as it appears to us, lies in voluntary appliances 
and good example. We remember hearing a 
worthy judge, now deceased, say that in his young 
days, which would be about 1800 a.p., no man was 
esteemed a gentleman who did not enter a theatre 
or a ball-room half drunk. To be tipsy on certain 
occasions was the symbol of respectability. Nosuch 
notions are now entertained. In ordinary cireum- 
stances, the higher and middle orders shrink from 
the social degradation of being classed with drunk- 
ards. We all know that this measure of reform 
has been brought about spontaneously through the 
progress of taste, without the agency of Acts of 
parliament. And if so with these orders, why not 
with those reckoned to be beneath them in the 
social scale? The success of temperance societies 
of one kind or other, now spread over the whole 
country, offers a proof of what can be achieved by 
united and well-directed effort. 

Strangely, indeed, with all our advances in 
education and taste, certain drinking usages, patro- 
nised by persons of respectable character reputedly 
abstemious, continue to draw out a lingering 
existence, and so far are a scandal and matter for 
reproach, On this account, we venture with 
deference to recommend that an end should be put 
to all drinking usages whatsoever by general con- 
currence of feeling. That conspicuous and anti- 
quated usage, toasting at public entertainments, 
should at all events cease. No doubt, there may 
be difficulties to overcome. Inveterate prejudices 
stand in the way, as they always do, when the 
reform of any kind of abuse is suggested. On 
the other hand, we are inclined to think that 
many who complain of the tediousness and 
absurdity of the toasting system at public ban- 
quets would be glad to see something more 
simple and rational substituted. To take the thing 
quietly, the first step in reform might consist in 
getting rid of the bellowing toast-master who acts 
as fugleman to the ceremonies. The next and more 
important step would be to drop ‘the honours’— 
that is to say, the blatant shouting, hurrahing, 
clapping of hands, and stamping of feet, Last 
of all, the practice of wishing instead of drinking 
healths might be introduced, along with such 
complimentary remarks as are called for in the 
circumstances, 

Evidently, the present usage cannot be con- 
tinued without invoking the contempt of the 
classes who are preached to on their intemperate 
habits; and contempt is a serious obstacle to 
reform. How those wretched ne’er-do-weels, glad 
to seize an excuse, must derisively laugh at admo- 
nitions to abstain from drink, when they read 
of a titled chairman at a public festivity saying 
in a lively manner to a select company: ‘ Fill 
ed glasses, gentlemen, to the next toast which I 

ave to give—The navy, army, and reserved forces 
—with all the honours, if you please’ And then 
follow the drinking and boisterous applause. We 
ask all who have participated in such saturnalia, 
if they have not in responding to the toast felt 


somewhat ashamed of themselves at the figure 
which they cut? Grave statesmen, reverend 
divines, learned professionals, and sound men of 
business, taking part in a buffoonery which could 
only be excused in a parcel of children! Inde- 
pendently of this abasement, the participators 
must on consideration feel that they have con- 
tributed a very bad example to intemperates, 
who doubtless make unceremonious remarks on 
the subject: ‘Here have we been reprimanded 
and sent to prison by these magistrates and fine 
folks for taking a glass, while they swill no end 
of glasses in drinking toasts at these grand dinners 
of theirs.’ The subject is too painful to pursue, 
and we leave it to others. Surely, it would be 
possible, as we have hinted, to indulge in senti- 
ments of loyalty and personal esteem without 
anything like Festive Demoralisation. W. C. 


A LIFE’S ATONEMENT. 
CHAPTER XXIX.—HISTORY. 
* He had no change in her remembrance’ 


An English novelist of great genius says, in taking 
leave of the chief female figure of his story: 
‘Such women are not the spice of fiction, but they 
are the salt of real life.’ That phrase expresses so 
exactly what I feel and desire to say of Maud, 
that I should probably have used it originally, 
if Charles Reade had not forestalled me, Did 
it ever occur to you to think that the especial 
charm and beauty of some women is—that they 
have suffered? The esteem and liking with 
which you regard them, even in your days of 
strangerhood, and before the usages of friendship 
have endeared them, is instinctive. The chivalry 
of the manly heart is awakened at the thought of 
such unmerited troubles as the faces of many good 
women unconsciously tell of. There is a look 
almost angelic in such faces ; the gentle eyes that 
would fain smile kindly on all things, have been 
made familiar with tears; yet they still smile, a 
little wistfully maybe, but tenderly—the very 
twilight of a smile—no garish brilliance that 
blinds and dazzles, but a sad and gentle light, 
which soothes the soul as an autumn evening 
sky will, and disposes the heart to a quiet and 
reverent peace. 

If old Time, whom we figure with scythe and 
hour-glass, had but a real personality, how should 
we sing his praises, how tell our thanks to him? 
Good old FarHer Time, who dost bear us all 
in fatherly arms away from sorrows, away from 
all sorrows in a while, if we will but have a little 
patience ! 

Maud in these days dwelt in peace. I have 
no skill to tell how the peace came down, and 
settled round about her like strong sunshine, until 
at last she would scarcely for her own sake have 
recalled her sorrow. Had that harrowing mystery 
which had first belonged to her lover’s fate still 
seemed to hang over it, things might have gone 
otherwise with her, and peace might at least have 
been delayed. But she had learned that he was 
dead, and that his unknown griefs were over; 
and it came to pass that poor Frank’s best hopes 
were justified, and she found rest. She did not 
forget him, and will not, though she should live 
to be old, cease to remember her first lover with 
infinite sad sweetness of remembrance and tender 
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pity. The cares which a good woman can lay | boldly, lifting her head and meeting his eyes with 


upon herself for the cares of other people, soothed | hers, 
and gladdened her, and she moved among the | 
poor like a ministering angel. Poor rural folk | 
are not so susceptible to gratitude as it might be 
wished they should be; but she took root in the | 
shallow hearts of her old women, who grumbled | 
to her over their rheumatics and their old men 


As she faced him thus, a tender blush 
stole over the delicate pallor of her countenance, 
and it was not easy to endure the ardent question 
of his eyes, 

He stretched out his hands and took both of 
hers unresisting, ‘I have thought, he said, ‘I 
have hoped that our partnership in a common 
and the hardness of the parish, ‘which ud only give | grief might bring us nearer to each other ; though 
‘em a loaf a week an’ timesthat hard” These bent if I know my heart, I schooled myself to see your 
old creatures used to talk of her to each other, | happiness, and to live apart from you without 
and though they knew little enough of her trouble, | repining.’ 
would say ‘ Poor dear!’ when they mentioned her, | ‘Will,’ she said, as if entreating him, ‘I knew 
by a sort of pitying instinct, which perhaps her | it all—I knew it all.’ 
eyes inspired. : | ‘ But I have waited,’ he went on, ‘hoping against 

Will Fairholt, though touched always by that hope that time might heal your grief, and make 
casuist fear which he had long since expressed to a standing-place for me beside you. I have waited 
Hastings, found the definite news of his brother’s | long Maud, long, long! But have I waited long 
death a relief to him. It was a great grief; for as| enough? May I speak now ?’ 
we have seen, he had a sincere love for Frank; but! Her eyes faltered downward whilst he spoke ; 
he felt, when the first wound of loss was healed, | but she raised them again and looked him bravely 
happier and more at ease than he had done for | in the face, though they were dim with tears. He 
many and many a week before the news reached | saw that no further speech was needed then, and 
him. I have not time to tell the whole story | folded her to his heart. 
of his healing; but as even in a river on its| They were middle-aged people, and the pas- 
hurrying way to the sea you may find a quiet | sionate raptures and delights of young love were 
back-water here and there where foam of haste and | out of reach. But as I have known the delirious 
voice of ripple are not, so my story, which serves | happiness of youth breed a sort of heart-vertigo, 
a less important use than any river, may pause | so I have seen courtship in a man of forty and a 
awhile, and we may suffer ourselves to fall into | woman of four-and-thirty full of very solid happi- 
that calm bay in which the lives of these two,| ness, As for Maud, it was not the young love, 
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after much tempestuous tossing to and fro, have | 
found shelter. 

‘My life has been but a poor business, Maud,’ 
said Will one day as he walked by her side in 
the gardens at Hartley Hall. Before them was 
the gate at which she and Frank had stood 
together years ago when they parted as pledged 
lovers. The day was warm and bright and drowsy, 
and the shadows were growing long towards the 
east. ‘My life has been but a poor business, For 
I have spent years out of the world idly, which 
should have been spent within it busily. I have 
never dared to name the purpose which has kept 
me here, and I have been living in a fool’s paradise 
for years.’ 

‘How?’ she said, looking up at him, frankly | 
and openly, with questioning eyes. 

‘I have no right,’ he said, ‘to trap you into such | 
a question. And I did not mean it.’ She under- | 
stood him then, and almost knew everything he 
had yet to say. ‘Do you remember when you 
first came here, and poor Frank and I first saw 
you?’ 

‘T remember well,’ she answered softly. 

‘I can remember,’ he went on, ‘no hour since 
then in which you have not been the centre of 
my life, Did you ever guess that ?’ 

‘I knew it, she said softly; ‘and I was very 
sorry.’ 

‘You know it now,’ he continued, bending over 
her. ‘Are you still sorry ?’—She gave no answer, 
but hung her head a little—‘I have loved you 
nearly all my life. Maud, can you give me a 


little hope ?’ 


‘I am very sorry, she began, and his heart | 
failed, within him ; but her voice went on tremu- | 
lously, ‘that you have’-——— And there she paused | 


again. 
‘That I have spoken ?’ he asked. 


‘That you have suffered so, she answered more | 


but it was enough for happiness; for she pitied 
and esteemed her lover, and had had the most 
constant and tender friendship for him for many 
years. And there was this singular factor in the 
case, as a matter of distinct feeling, although as a 
thing of course one conscious thought would have 
ousted it—that whereas she had passed the first 
bloom of her womanhood, Frank was still and for 
ever and always a bright, handsome, wilful lad. 
He had no change in her remembrance. She 
grew towards middle age; but his figure was 
no sturdier, his open brow took no corroding 
wrinkles, his voice had the ring of joyous youth in 
it. The deep maternal instinct in the heart of an 
old maid awoke, and she claimed this perennial 
youth for her child, not her lover. How should 
he be her lover, the bright, dandified, clever young 
fellow, who had grown no older this sixteen years ; 
whilst grief had wasted her bloom, and time had 
reconciled her! Infinitely sad and sweet and 
tender were these memories, like a mother’s 
remembrances of her child. For, ah! the dead 
who die young are always young, until we, who 
cherish their memory, follow them. 

Will was quietly contented. There was no 
great excitement in his joy. As we near forty, 
most of us are disposed to take the delights of life 
soberly. Your ‘wild and wanton colts, fetching 
mad bounds, neighing and bellowing,’ are pleasant 
to look at, typifying youth and high spirits ; but 
the trained steed who finds himself fetlock-deep in 
sweet grass, has a placid rest and ease in the sense 
that his burden is away, which are perhaps as 
satisfactory to him as the more demonstrative joys 
of colthood used to be. Will had borne his burden 
manfully, waited his time with patience, and 
accepted his happiness with a glad solemnity of 
thanksgiving. 

Neither she nor he felt any wish to talk just 
then. They strayed slowly on to the gate to- 
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gether, and looked out over the park, where the 
peaceful sunlight lay among the trees, and the 
distance shimmered a little, as though the air were 
alive between and breathed gently in the heat. 
Then they turned and strolled back in happy 
silence to the house, and parted there ; and Will 
strayed down to the arbour behind the rhododen- 
dron walk, where Mr Hartley mostly loved to take 
his ease with dignity. The old man was asleep, 
with a yellow bandana handkerchief over his head ; 
and his hands were peacefully folded over his waist- 
coat, which was a little more bulkily projected 
than it had used to be. Will sat down and lit a 
cigar, and waited until the old boy should awake. 
He had pleasant thoughts for his companions, and 
was in no hurry; but a sound of yawning made 
itself heard from under the yellow bandana; one 
hand went lazily up and removed the silken 
screen ; and Benjamin Hartley observing his com- 
panion, nodded at him idly and good-humouredly, 
closed his eyes for a few more seconds, yawned 
again, reopened his eyes, smoothed his legs with 
his hands, and said finally in a voice of lazy 
comfort : ‘Well, Mr William, how goes it ?’ 

‘It goes very well indeed,’ said Will, smiling ; 
‘and only needs your hand to push it into smooth 
water,’ 

‘Eh?’ said Mr Hartley, sitting up with a 
bewildered face. 

‘Maud and I, Mr Hartley’—— Will began in 
explanation. 

‘Ah!’ said Mr Hartley with an appreciative 
grin. 

‘Have made up our minds that we care for each 
other. But there is a Wicked Uncle in the case, 
as there has been in the stories of many young 
people’ [Mr Hartley’s smile, appreciative of the 
situation, grew wider]—‘and it is necessary to 
soothe him, and obtain his sanction,’ 

‘He’s a hard old beast that there uncle, Mr 
William,’ said Mr Hartley with a joyful wink. 
‘But if you was to go at him together, I think 
you’d manage him.’ 

‘I think we should,’ Will answered. ‘But I 
ome to pave the way by which we must approach 

iim. 

‘You come along of me, said the Wicked 
Uncle ; and Will throwing away his cigar, walked 
with him to the house, where the old man went 
in search of Maud; and having found her, 
brought her on his arm. ‘Mr William,’ he said, 
not without dignity, ‘I’ve known you, good man 
and true English gentleman, for twenty year. I 
never knowed a thing about you as could make 
you unworthy of my girl; and as I find her 
willin’, I give her to you with all my heart. And 
she knows what I think about her—don’t you, my 
dear?’ With that he kissed her heartily, and 
then put her hand in Will’s ; and posing in high 
glee with both hands aloft, said : ‘Bless you, my 
children!’ in a manner so jovially pompous and 
absurd, that even Maud laughed. Mr Hartley for 
his part shouted with a somewhat suspicious 
hilarity. ‘Bless your heart, my dear,’ he said to 
Maud, ‘do you know as I’ve took to novel-reading 
in my old age, and plays, and them sort o’ things? 
I know all the proper sentimental dodges now.— 
Stop to dinner, Mr William?—No? All right— 
as you like. I’m a-going back to the arbour, 
I am, to finish the nap as you two young uns | 
broke into with your Seomenaien’ The good | 


old heathen rolled back to his arbour a little 
sadly, and sat there a long time lonely, until 
Will had taken leave and Maud came out to join 
him. 

‘You will be lonely when I am gone,’ she said, 
after an affectionate talk. 

‘No,’ the old man answered stoutly ; ‘I shan’t 
be nothing of the sort. An’ you’ll come and live 
here, half the year at least. That I do expect.’ 
He stroked her hair, as he had used to do when 
she was a child, and patted her cheek. 

‘You are a good unselfish uncle,’ she answered 
fondly. 

He stroked her hair still, and answered: ‘If I 
was one of them book-writing fellers, my dear, I’d 
write a tale,’ 

‘Yes, said she; ‘and what would it be, uncle ?? 

‘It ud be about two different people ; an’ I’d 
make one of ’em a grinding, selfish blackguard, 
don’t you see; and I’d make th’ other a man as’d 
act fair even if he lost by it. ‘An’ I should shew 
folks as the man as allays tried to be happy was 
miserable ; an’ I should shew ’em as the man as 
acted fair an’ generous was happy in the long-run, 
even when he lost. Supposing I’d ha’ said: “ No; 
stop with me,” you’d ha’ stopped—wouldn’t you ?’ 

‘Yes,’ she answered ; ‘I should have stayed.’ 

‘Now, look there!’ he said. ‘What a con- 
science I should ha’ carried! You’d ha’ seen 
me a-going about like a regular Misery. I 
know you’d ha’ stayed, my dear. I know you 
would, An’ I should ha’ brought my own gray 
hairs down with sorrow to the grave. Not as 
there’s many of ’em,’ said the good old fellow, 
polishing his baldness with his handkerchief, ‘ nor 
hasn’t been this many a’ear. No, no, no, my dear, 
he went on, answering his own thoughts, ‘It’s old 
age’s happiness to see them as they love happy. 
I’m a very happy man, my darlin’-—a very happy 
man. Everythin’’s prospered with me wonderful, 
I’ve got a lot to be thankful for, an’ happy over. 
Theer’s the Major—he’s a credit to me; ain’t he 
now? Theer’s ’Orace—he’sacredittome. Feller 
of his college, an’ as stately a gentleman as ever 
was. Makes me half afraid to look at him; but he’s 
a good son, Maud, an’ never caused me a day’s 
trouble in his life. Then, theer’s Johnny. He’sa 
good lad, my dear; ain’t he now? No harm in him, 
A quiet, upright, honourable lad. Then theer’s 
you, a-going to be happy. Why, bless my soul,’ 
said Mr Hartley, with a melancholy effort to be 
genial, ‘wheer is there a happier man than me?’ 
With that he kissed her; and she felt his tears 
warm upon her face. But she knew that there 
was no more bitterness in them than in her own; 
and when he had unaffectedly dried his eyes with 
the yellow handkerchief and kissed her once more, 
they rose together, and walked towards the house 
in a tranquil and tender peace, which I feel it no 
sin to envy. 

It had been Will Fairholt’s intention to lay his 
purpose before his father at once; but the old 
gentleman was in so irritable and testy a mood, 
that he deemed it wise to postpone his revelation 
till the morrow. So, on a sunny morning, when 
Mr Fairholt was strolling slowly and with diffi- 
culty up and down his favourite walk in the 
shrubbery, Will joined him, and began: ‘I think 
it my duty, sir, to ask your consent in a matter of 
great importance,’ 

‘What is that ?’ 
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“TI hope shortly to be married, and ’—— that he himself was almost deceived by it. ‘ Pay 


‘You ought to have married long ago,’ Mr Fair- 
holt said testily. ‘It’s a hard thing fora man to 
feel that he is the last but one of his house, in 
the male line. Who is it? Is it that girl of 
Hartley’s ?’ 

‘It is Mr Hartley’s niece,’ said Will simply. 
He was used to his father’s manner, and made 
large allowances for him, thinking how much he 
had suffered, 

‘I thought so, the old man answered, resenting 
an injury as usual. ‘You will please yourself, of 
course. The estate’s entailed, and goes to you; 
and I have neither part nor lot, nor influence 
either, for that matter, in the whole affair.’, 

‘TI have never crossed you knowingly, father, 
Will said gently. 

‘No, said Mr Fairholt captiously ; ‘you’ve 
been a good son to me, Will, a good son. And 
I’ve no fault to find with the girl. A girl she’s 
not any longer ; but you’re not a boy any longer, 
and I have no fault to find. Her uncle is vulgar 
—vulgar to his finger-ends; but she has a well- 
bred look and manner. I don’t care to approach 
the fellow again ; but I suppose I shall have to 
see him now. That sort of man is vulgar in soul, 
Will, that self-made, money-grubbing sort of 
man. I have met people of no family—when I 
was younger, and mixed with the world—whose 
manners had no trace of polish, and who were yet 
not intolerable. That fellow Hartley is a bear. 
The man’s heart is wrong, and the vileness of his 
manner is a natural consequence. His son is a 
parvenu; that—that army fellow, quite a bad 
imitation of a gentleman. I don’t know much 
about the girl; but people speak well of her. 
Young Borroleigh, Chesterwood’s son, wanted to 
marry her, I remember, nearly a dozen years ago. 
Money, I suppose ; though he ought to have enough 
of it. Chesterwood has been stingy enough these 
thirty years. I’m told that Frank was 
attached to her. Yes, yes; you have my consent, 
if you want it. Let me be alone a little while 
now. I am tired of talking.” And he fell to 
wondering, as he paced feebly up and down the 
shrubbery walk in the morning sunshine, how 
much the millionaire would give his niece. ‘I'll 
see him about it,’ he said—‘I’ll see him about it. 
Will’s quite a fool in money matters—quite a fool. 
Zounds, he shall gild the pill, anyway!’ And 
he laughed a little at that comfortable reflection. 

It was perhaps not a remarkable thing that at 
the same moment Benjamin Hartley should have 
been thinking in the same strain—with a reverse 
of persons, ‘I shall have to gild the pill,’ he said 
to himself, ‘an’ gild it pretty thick too, into the 
bargain, to get old Fairholt to swaller it without 
makin’ a wry face. Well, well; it’ll only be a 
flea-bite out o’ the Major’s share an’ ’Orace’s, I 
suppose I could buy the proud old rascal up, an’ 
scarcely know I’d done it.’ So that it seemed 
fairly probable that Mr Fairholt’s desire to have the 
pill gilded would not be difficult of fulfilment. 

It was decided that the marriage should not be 
long delayed ; and the negotiations between famil 
pride and Mammon were conducted without hite 
or hindrance. But a week or two before the 
wedding, Fate dealt Benjamin Hartley a terrible 
blow. There came into his hands a cheque bearing 
the endorsement of his sister’s son, John Campbell, 
anda forged copy of his own signature, so close 


John Campbell, Esq. or Order, Two Hundred 
Pounds,’ His mingled grief and rage almost drove 
him mad. He had treated the boy with fatherly 
tenderness and generosity; and the inexplicable 
baseness and ingratitude of this return bade fair 
to break his heart. He went up to town, where 
the young man was studying, and after a stormy 
scene, struck him down and left him. He went 
heart-brokenly to his solicitors next day, and con- 
ferred with the leading partner, to whom he told 
the story. 

‘What do you propose to do?’ asked the lawyer. 
‘Shall you prosecute ?’ 

Mr Hartley glared at him with indignation ; 
almost with contempt. ‘No!’ he said; ‘I shan’t 
prosecute; and I shan’t plunge the miserable 
young scoundrel into crime. I want you to send 
for him, and to tell him what I know ; for though 
I tried last night, I couldn’t bring myself to frame 
the words and say ’em to him, Tell him that 
you’ve got my instructions to invest five thousand 
pounds for him. That’ll go to buy a practice 
when he’s got a diploma, and meantime it can 
bear interest at five per cent., and he can live on 
the interest. It ain’t what I meant to do by him ; 
but it’s more than he deserves.’ 

‘Much more,’ said the lawyer. ‘If I might” 
advise’ 

‘You needn't, said Mr Hartley, with a sort of 
weary anger. ‘If he’s got any debts, pay ’em. 
Tell him if he writes to me I shall send his letters 
back unopened. Tell him I’ve done with him, 
beyond this, for good and all. Here,’ he added 
suddenly, drawing the forged cheque from his 
pocket-book ; ‘shew him that” He threw it on 
the table, whence it fell to the floor. The lawyer 
stooped and picked it up; and the millionaire 
said drearily: ‘Don’t you say nothing about me, 
except as these is my instructions. But I wouldn’t 
ha’ had it done by him, Bilton, not if I’d lost 
every penny I’m worth. Good-bye, Bilton. You’ve 
got my will. Make the ne’ssary alterations in it ; 
and send somebody down with it for me to sign. 
And be quick about it; for I don’t think, Bilton, 
as I shall last much longer.’ 

‘For many a year, I hope,’ said the lawyer ; but 
Benjamin Hartley, shaking his head sadly, went 
away with his hopes all dashed. He carried a 
heavy heart into the country ; and was for a long 
time so ailing that Maud’s marriage was deferred ; 
and where everything had lately been so happy, 
all was turned to gloom. 

(To be continued.) 


THE WRECK OF THE BORUSSIA. 


NARRATED BY W. STUART LECKY, THE SHIP'S 
SURGEON. 


Tue terrible disaster which happened to this 
vessel in the end of last year, while on her voyage 
between Liverpool and New Orleans, will be still 
fresh in the memories of many, Before proceeding 
to speak of the foundering of the ship and the fate 
of those on board, it may not be out of place to 
give a few particulars of the ship herself. 

The Borussia originally belonged to the Hamburg- 
American Packet Company, and was built for them 
in the year 1855, She was purchased by the Mis- 
sissippi and Dominion Steam Shipping Company 
about five years ago, and had run on the routes to 
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Montreal. Her registered tonnage was one thou- 
sand three hundred and twenty; gross, two 
thousand and seventy. She was barque-rigged, 
and had compound surface condensing engines, 
constructed for her by Messrs Day & Co, of 
Glasgow about seven years ago. Her donkey- 
engine was in the engine-room, below, with the 
other engines, and not on deck, as is sometimes the 
case. Her length was about three hundred feet, 
beam about twenty-five, and she was built in air- 
tight compartments. Her crew for the last voyage 
numbered fifty-five hands all told, including captain, 
officers, &c. The Borussia sailed from the Mersey 
at three p.m. on the 20th November, with sixty- 
three passengers, of whom one was a saloon pas- 
senger, the remainder being steerage. .Her cargo 
consisted of some pig-iron and general goods. 

We made an unusually fast passage to Corunna 
(sixty-seven hours), arriving on Sunday morning 
at ten o’clock ; the wind, though very high, as was 
also the sea, having been favourable. During this 
time, the ship rolled much more than I had seen 
her do before, and more than the state of the 
weather would account for. We remained at 
Corunna till Tuesday the 25th, taking in over sixty 
passengers, all Spanish—fourteen or fifteen being 
saloon—and some general cargo, At seven on 
Tuesday evening we steamed out of Corunna 
harbour, the weather at that time being very fair, 
and continuing moderate till the following Friday 
(28th), when it came on to blow ‘ great-guns ;’ the 
ship going eleven knots an hour, as the wind was 
‘fair after her.’ On Saturday morning it moderated 
somewhat, and we sighted and passed the islands 
of St George, Terceira, and St Michael’s, belonging 
to the group called by sailors the Western Islands, 
but popularly the Azores. On Saturday night the 
weather commenced to get dirty, and continued to 
increase in violence, till on Sunday morning, at 
nine o'clock, the fore-topsails were blown to pieces. 
All Sunday, the sea was very high, so much so, 
that it was impossible to stand or walk on deck 
without support, the decks being very slippery 
from the seas breaking over the ship, and the 
vessel rocking so heavily, that the master, John 
Roberts, gave orders that she should be hove-to, 
which order was executed; and we lay-to for two 
hours, when we steamed on again. The ship 
during this time rolled so much that she dipped 
her ports under the sea; her maindeck was con- 
sequently always under water, and the officers’ 
rooms on the maindeck flooded. Still, little or 
no alarm was felt, or at least expressed, by any one 
on board. During Sunday night it was impossible 
to sleep, the rolling, straining, and noise were so 
incessant. When an unusually large sea struck 
the ship, she would bend over and shake con- 
vulsively, the sensation being communicated to 
those on board like a sudden shock. 

At four o’clock on Monday morning, December 1, 
it was reported to the Master by the engineers 
that there was water to the amount of four feet 
in the engine-room, and that it appeared to be 
increasing, the pumps not lessening the amount. 
On an investigation, it was the opinion of the 
officers and engineers that the ship had sprung a 
leak in the central or engine-room compartment. 
The main-pumps being choked, were useless ; so 
the donkey-pump was connected ; but failed to 
reduce the water, and eventually became useless, 
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New Orleans vii Corunna, and to Quebec and | owing to the fires being extinguished by the water, 


which rose over all the furnaces, Owing, there- 
fore, to the want of steam, we were now at the 
mercy of the waves, the vessel tossing and rolling 
about as helpless as a log, the angry seas leaping 
over her bows and sweeping the decks, A sharp 
look-out was ordered by the captain to be kept 
for any passing vessel that might be signalled to 
come to our assistance. 

At five p.m., being on the bridge with thechief- 
officer Richard Linthorn, the second-mate being 
there too, I asked the former what he thought of 
our position, and he replied: ‘Well, doctor, I have 
very little hope; we are in a dreadful plight.’ 
Nearly all day I remained on the bridge, straining 
my eyes in scanning the horizon with a powerful 
glass, to try and discover some passing ship which 
might come and rescue us from our awful posi- 
tion. But no such good fortune was to be ours. 
Night closed in, and as the darkness deepened, 
hope died away. 

Not till nine pm. on Monday, December 1, 
did the passengers begin to realise their danger. 
True, many had been anxious, and wondered 
at the unwonted cessation of the monotonous 
clang of the ship’s engines; but no idea of the 
actual state of affairs had been present to their 
minds, none of them having been informed of the 
crisis, lest becoming terrified, they might not be 
amenable to discipline, and might obstruct the 
crew in the discharge of their duties. I should 
have before mentioned that at four p.m. of this 
day the Master had given orders to ‘wear ship 
and make for Fayal, one of the Azores, then 
distant about four hundred miles. But, with 
the most important sails gone, no steam, and 
consequently no steerage-way, it was found impos- 
sible to execute the manceuvre of turning the 
ship. At nine o’clock on Monday night I went 
to my cabin, and lay on the settee, endeavour- 
ing to realise the situation. At forty-five min- 
utes past ten, my attention was attracted by 
a peculiar noise; and on going on deck, I found 
it was caused by the hand-pumps, two of which 
—one on each side of the ship—had been 
manned by both passengers and crew, and were 
kept incessantly worked till about eight o’clock 
on Tuesday morning. Gangs of men were also 
told off to bail out the water by means of buckets 
passed up from the engine-room. Now, and not 
till now, did the horrid reality of our position 
flash across my mind, and make my heart sink and 
grow cold, The monotonous noise of the pumps ; 
the unwonted appearance of the decks, orm or 
at night with men whose haggard anxious faces 
too well expressed their feelings ; the water flow- 
ing in huge volumes in all directions ; the howling 
of the wind, and the roaring of the sea—a scene 
illuminated alone by the dim light of a few 
lanterns, and never to be recalled without inex- 
pressible awe—was one that might strike terror 
into the stoutest heart. 

At eight on Tuesday morning the pumps were 
abandoned, as they were drawing little or no 
water; and it was evident that unless Providence 
sent us succour, we had nothing to hope. Here 
I cannot refrain from expressing in unqualified 
terms my admiration of the conduct of the pas- 
sengers during this awful night. To say that they 
worked like heroes, indomitably, unceasingly, like 
men of iron, isno mere simile, no exaggeration ; all 
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the time with a laugh and cheery smile, to reassure 
and comfort their unfortunate wives and children. 
No meals were now cooked; nor was time any 
longer kept by the familiar sound of the bell; 
little knots of men might be seen here and there, 
with eager anxious faces, discussing the chances of 
escape. The women and children remained in their 
quarters in the centre of the ship, In the saloon 
there was a scene of indescribable confusion. 
The Spanish passengers having become aware of 
their danger, had, in view of a voyage in the boats, 
made up packages of rugs, blankets, clothing, the 
valuables they possessed, as well as any provisions 
they could lay their hands on. One fierce-looking 
fellow had a revolver, which he conspicuously 
displayed, as if to shew that he was not to be trifled 
with, but must have a place in the boats, come 
what might. 
December 2, a number of the sailors went in a 
body to the Master, and asked him to give orders 
to have the boats lowered immediately. This he 
refused to do, but gave them to understand that 
he should take every precaution to have the boats 
ready for lowering when the proper time arrived. 


At ten o’clock on Tuesday morning, | 


boats had been kept alongside or near the ship, 
they would undoubtedly have been dashed to 
pieces against the vessel’s side by the tremendous 
seas, 

The Spanish passengers all this time were in a 
state of frantic terror, and were trying to make 
rafts on the quarter-deck, tearing down planks, 
and nailing and tying them together; but were 
unable to construct anything like a raft, or indeed 
anything that could hold together for five minutes 
in such a raging sea as surrounded us, The vessel 
was gradually sinking, and the carpenter, who had 
just sounded the holds, reported eleven feet of 
water in the engine-room, and seven feet in the 
after-compartment ; and said it was his opinion 
that the ship would founder within two hours. 
When the first of the boats on the port-side 
was being lowered, I was standing on tlre poop, 
waiting to get orders from the captain as to 
what boat I was to go in, when I heard a shout 
and a loud cry for ‘the doctor.’ I hurried forward, 
| and saw the second steward, James Cutcheon, 
| lying on the deck, insensible, bleeding profusely, 
| his clothes saturated with water. I proceeded 


Our position was now this: the ship with about to examine him; and found that nearly the 
ten feet of water in her, and slowly perhaps, but | entire scalp had been torn off, giving rise to great 
surely sinking ; a raging sea all around us; land | hemorrhage, and that he had sustained other 
at the least four hundred miles off; and little or| serious injuries to his face. Whilst adopting 
no chance of being seen by passing ships, as we | the requisite measures for arresting the bleeding, 
were out of the course of most lines of steamers. | and dressing the wounds, I ascertained that his 
About half-past ten I observed the stewards, | injuries were the result of the fall of some 
assisted by both passengers and seamen, commenc- | iron-work which had struck and precipitated 
ing to provision the boats, putting into each alarge the poor fellow into the sea, from which he 
quantity of sea-biscuit, a dozen or more tins of | had been dragged half-dead by his comrades, I 
preserved meat, milk, and vegetables; and most | remember very well that, while attending to 
important of all, one or two small casks—accord- | his wound, the thought struck me that there 
ing to the size of the boat—of fresh water. This | was little use in trying to save a life so soon 
occupied some time ; and about noon, as well as/ to be lost, as then seemed inevitable. Having 
I can remember, the order was given by the | done all that I could to make the poor fellow 
Master to ‘swing the boats;’ which means, to| comfortable, and having seen that consciousness 
raise them from their position on deck by means | had returned, I went on deck, and found, to my 
of the davits, hoist them up, and lower them over , dismay and horror, that the boat in which was 


the side. 

I have omitted to mention that the Borussia was | 
—— with seven boats, two built of wood—one | 
of which was the captain’s giz—and five made of | 
metal. The operation of lowering the boats was | 
attended with the greatest difficulty and danger, | 
for this reason, that the boat being raised and | 
suspended from the davits, acquired a tremendous | 
swing from the great rolling motion of the ship, | 
at one time being projected horizontally over the 
side, the next moment returning either against the 
ship’s side or on deck with a velocity sufficient to 
stave in its timbers, or to inflict serious injury on 
any one who stood in the way. The crew, assisted 
by the able-bodied passengers, were now engaged 
in seeing to the safety of the boats, The first boat 
lowered was one of those made of metal, placed 
next the bow on the starboard side; the second 
boat lowered, the one next the first ; and so on 
down one side and then the other. As each boat 
was lowered, two men were put in charge of her, 
and she was hauled down to the stern, and floated 
at a considerable distance from the ship, being 
attached by a long rope to the bulwarks of the | 
latter. The second boat was tied to the first, | 
a considerable interval between the two; and : 


on till a long string of boats was waiting behind 
the ship. That this method of operation was 
necessary, is evident from the fact that if the 


|my assigned place had gone without me, while 
| I was below attending to the wounded man. I 
rushed to the ship’s side, and could see the chief- 
officer’s boat, in which I should have been, at 
a distance of about a quarter or half a mile. I 
signalled and shouted to those in the boat to 
return for me; but it was evidently too late, for 
they did not come. This boat was the first to 
leave the ship, and had taken off some women 
and children, And the heart-rending scenes 
which afterwards followed when it came to the 
turn of others to essay the descent to the boats 
allotted to them, battle description. So great 
was the difficulty and danger of getting into the 
boats, and so meagre was the chance that the boats 
should live, even for a short time, in such a sea, 
that the majority of the passengers and many of 
the crew were unwilling to risk the boats, stating 
that they preferred to remain on board the ship, in 
the hope that some passing vessel might be sighted 
and come to their assistance, before she foundered. 
Their fear of trusting themselves in the boats 
was not lessened by the sight of one of the latter 
being swamped, happily with no loss of life, as 
the men who were in her were rescued by a boat 
which was near, 

All this time the captain was at his post, as cool 
and collected as if on shore, but grave, and with a 
look on his face as if the bitterness of death had 
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entered into his soul. The officers were all at| at the moment of my spring a wave jerked the 
their posts, working as hard as their men, and | boat from under my feet, and left me struggling in 
cheering and encouraging everybody. The order | the water. Fortunately, No. 1 boat was near ; and 
and discipline on board were simply wonderful. | after swimming a stroke or two, I was hauled in, 
The poor steerage passengers had congregated | Again I jumped, and this time more successfully, 
in the saloon, like frightened sheep; the women | being followed by the third-mate and six others, 
were weeping, some quietly, others in a demonstra- | Eight in all were thus transferred from No. 1 to No. 
tive way. With but scant success did I endeavour | 2, in which were previously two men ; making ten 
to reassure and comfort these poor women, telling | souls now in the boat in which I was, and about. 
them that there was room for all in the boats, and | eight in that which I had just left, The two boats 
any other circumstance which seemed to afford a/ were still connected by the rope, and we now 
gleam of hope; but, God knows, I was little fit tried to row back to the ship, We worked hard, 
to comfort any one, for my own heart was sad | but seemed to make no way. Suddenly, a huge 
enough, as I thought of the loved ones at home, | breaker burst over both boats, and half-filled ours, 
and dreaded to realise that I should never look | The third-officer roared out: ‘ Off with your boots, 
on those dear faces again. I saw no hope; my | and bail her out.” There were two tin dishes for 
boat had gone without me; the ship was doomed, | the purpose; but every effort was necessary to 
and it was only left to me to say: ‘God’s will} reduce the water in the boat, lest another wave 


be done.’ 

The second-mate, with whom I was consulting, | 
told me that he was determined ‘to stick to the | 
ship,’ as the boats had no chance. Just then the 
boat in charge of which was the third-mate was 
leaving the ship, being the last boat lowered. | 
There were fourteen or sixteen souls in her; and | 
as she was pushing off, some sudden unaccountable 
impulse urged me to goin her. I cried aloud to 
the officer in charge of her: ‘Mr Doolittle, I 
will go with you. He replied: ‘Come on, doctor ; 
jump in for your life.’ The men who were near 
tried to dissuade me from going, as the boat was 
one of the smallest and seemed pretty full. How- | 
ever, on the third-officer again calling, I got on 
to the rope-ladder, made a spring towards the 
heaving rolling boat, and just managed to get 
dragged into her. As soon as I got my footing, I 
seized an oar, and helped to fend the boat off 
from the ship’s side, as she was in imminent | 
danger of being crushed to pieces. Having | 
succeeded in getting clear of the ship, the oars | 
were got out, the men made to sit so as to balance 
the boat, and the bags of biscuit, &. properly 
stowed. While drifting off, we perceived the 
captain signalling us to row away to leeward and 
bring back a large wooden boat, which had got 
adrift with two men in her, who were being rapidly 
drifted away by the wind and sea, This boat 
had received serious damage to her bows whilst 
being launched. There were at this time in the 
boat in which I was, and which I shall call No, 1, 
the third-mate, fourth-engineer, the boatswain, 
two stewards, a quartermaster, three seamen, and 
some Spanish passengers—in all about sixteen. 
She was certainly heavily laden, her gunwale 
being very near the water; moreover, she often 
shipped heavy seas, and bailing had to be inces- 
santly carried on. 

After some time we got within speaking dis- 
tance of boat No. 2, hailed the men in her; and 
after three attempts, got a rope thrown to them, 
which they made fast round one of the seats. We 
then tried to tow this boat back to the ship; but 
our boat, being small, and badly manned, was 
quite unable to do so. It was then proposed to 
transfer a portion of our crew into No. 2, and 
then each boat could proceed back to the vessel 
for a further complement of human beings. 
The rope connecting the boats was gradually 
shortened, and thus they were brought near each 
other. When an interval of but a few feet divided 
them, I sprang from the bows towards No, 2; but 


should come and fill her. We had just succeeded 
in getting the greater part of this sea cleared out, 
when another great wave came and nearly swamped 
us. It was then evident that the other boat was 
dragging ours very heavily, and preventing our 
boat from riding over the seas, in fact dragging 
her under the sea. It was decided, consequently, 
to let go the rope connecting the two boats ; which 
was done, and orders given to boat No, 1 to try 
and get back to the ship, as we endeavoured to 
do also, 

It was now getting dark, and at times only 
could the ship be seen—a sad sight, sinking 
deeper and deeper, pitching, tossing, and rolling 
in a way fearful to witness ; so different from that 
ship which but a few days ago had steamed out 
of Corunna harbour full of life and full of power. 
We soon lost sight of No. 1 boat; and about five 
minutes after doing so, a great breaker washed 
over us and nearly sent ours to the bottom. 
With frantic haste, we bailed her out, and while 
doing so, heard agonising shrieks and cries some- 
where to windward of us; and straining our eyes, 
were able for one moment to see the boat we 
had just left evidently sinking. We were unable 
to give any assistance; we could do nothing but 
sit there listening to those dreadful screams, gra- 
dually growing fainter and fainter, till all were 
hushed. The agony of mind I endured at this 
time was fearful; to know that so many of my 
fellow-creatures were perishing almost beside me, 
to be unable in any way to help them, and to know 
that we had nothing better to expect for ourselves, 
was almost too much for my fevered brain. At. 
this time I think the bitterness of death was past 
for me. I had so long—for thirty long hours— 
been trying to realise that eternity was at hand, 
that my brain seemed stunned, my heart turned 
to stone, 

It now became apparent that it was impossible 
to get back to the ship, as we were unable to 
make any way against the gale or to keep the 
boat’s head to the seas. The third-mate therefore 
determined to run before the wind. There were 
oars in the boat, but no sails; and the waves being 
so high, rendered it useless and impossible to row. 
All that long weary night, drenched by the spray 
and waves, and shivering with cold, we drifted 
wherever the wind blew us. Morning broke, 
a morning which not one of us ever expected 
to have seen. The boatswain exclaimed as the 
sun rose: ‘Thank God that we have been spared 
to see the blessed sun once more.” The wind 
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increased in violence. With terror we looked 
wp at the huge waves towering over us, literally 
like mountains. At about nine a.m. some food 
was given out—one sea-biscuit and half a pint 
of water to each man. We subsisted on this 
till evening, when another biscuit—this time 
covered with tinned meat—and a little water, 
not more than a wine-glassful, were given to 
each man. Nothing occurred to break the mono- 
tony. Water and huge waves all around us; 
anxious, haggard, hungry faces to gaze at in the 
boat. The third-mate divided us into watches, 
each man to be on watch three hours, and off three 
hours; during his watch, to bail out the water 
that constantly flowed into the boat from the 
breach in her bows, and to keep a look-out for 
ships. Night closed in; and at the unanimous 
request of the men, fervent thanks for our safety 
so far, and earnest prayers for our future delivery, 
were offered up to Him who holds the winds in 
the hollow of his hand, to Him who said, ‘ Peace 
be still.’ 

The night wore on, oh! how slowly; it seemed 
a week of mental suffering. Sleep was impossible, 
both by reason of our cramped position and the 
cold. Another morn was hailed with joy and 
thanksgiving; but the sea was high, and no 
vessels to be seen. The third-mate said too, that 
we were out of the course of any ships. There was 
a compass in the boat, and the mate had put a 
sextant in his bag, which enabled us to take an 
observation ; and as well as could be ascertained, we 
were three or four hundred miles from the nearest 
land—one of the Azores. But alas! the: wind 
changed, and blew us in a contrary direction. 
Since the first morning in the boat, we had had 
a little sail, made out of the canvas of the mate’s 
bag. It was not larger than a good-sized towel, 
but was of the greatest assistance in rendering the 
boat buoyant and helping her to ride over the 
waves. On Thursday evening it fell a dead calm 
—worse for us than agale. The sea was now 
like glass, and the water was very warm, much 
warmer than the air, and from the presence in 
large quantities of ‘ Gulf-weed,’ we perceived that 
we were in or near the Gulf-stream. While 
scanning the horizon with tired anxious eyes, one 
of the men observed a huge turtle quite close to 
the boat ; but on attempting to capture it, it lazily 
sunk to the bottom. Another night set in, and 
our hearts and hopes were low. The provisions 
might last for a week, but the water could not 
hold out for half that time. Oh! how we prayed 
for rain; and when a few drops did fall, some 
of the poor fellows tried to catch them on their 
tongues. Nectar cannot have been sweeter to 
the gods than was our meagre allowance of water, 
mixed with a little condensed milk, to us. I 
would not have exchanged that little pannikin 
of fluid for the costliest wine that ever graced 
an emperor’s table. Night closed in; and nothing 
occurred, except that a tiny flying-fish jumped into 
the boat, and some birds on the wing passed us. 
_ Friday, December 5—the most memorable da 
in my life—at last arrived, and with it a fres 
breeze, which was, however, unfavourable, blow- 
Ing us away from, instead of towards the Azores, 
The day passed slowly and wearily, when at about 
two P.M. every one in the boat was electrified by the 


it was true; but after a minute or two we saw @ 
noble ship directly in front of us, about three or 
four miles distant. Oh, how we thanked God for 
that blessed sight! Some of our poor fellows 
were so overcome that they wept for joy. As for 
me, the ship seemed so far off, that I was in terror 
lest she might not see our tiny red flag—a_ pocket- 
handkerchief on the top of our little mast. How- 
ever, the mate said that it was impossible that she 
should pass without seeing us. We got out the 
four oars, put two men at each, and rowed and 
sailed towards the ship. They shewed no sign of 
seeing us for some time; but after about half an 
hour, we saw, by her letting the sails go and the 
ship heaving-to, that we were hailed ; and knew 
that we were saved. In half an hour more we 
pulled under that good ship’s stern, and read the 
name Mallowdale, a name that I shall never forget 
as long as I live. We climbed on board by means 
of a rope-ladder, took anything valuable out of the 
boat that had saved us, pulled out the plug, and 
allowed her to fill and sink, lest she might deceive 
other ships, if left floating. 

I am unable to describe my feelings when I put 
my foot on the deck. It was so wonderful to be 
on a ship once more, and to be out of the trough 
of the sea, I introduced myself to Captain Dornan, 
gave him an account of the loss of the ship and 
how we had escaped. He treated us very kindly, 
and at once had a hearty meal prepared for us ; 
and if ever a man enjoyed water, I was that 
man. 

On the Sunday following our rescue, we experi- 
enced a terrific hurricane. The waves were so 
high and the ship rolled so heavily, that her cargo 
(rice) shifted—that is, went all to one side, and for 
twelve hours we were in great anxiety and danger. 
One huge sea broke right over the ship and carried 
away the captain’s gig, besides doing other damage. 
Fortunately, none of the crew were on deck at the 
time, or they would surely have been swept over- 
board. The ship was heeled over to one side ; her 
deck was covered with water to the depth of four 
feet on the inclined side, and the vessel laboured 
very heavily, The sailors shook their heads and 
looked very grave; but the good ship, handled so: 
well by the skilful captain, weathered it out; and 
from that time till our arrival in Queenstown on 
the 23d December, the weather was moderate. On 
our arrival there I proceeded to the agent’s office, 
and dictated a telegram to the owners; and in 
twenty-four hours the news of the catastrophe, the 
news that the steamer Borussia and many lives 
had been lost, was flashed like lightning over the 
United Kingdom. 

I have not yet referred to the fate of the other 
boats. Two of them were picked up, one on the 
same day that ours was, and the other the day 
after. In one of these were eleven, and in the 
other five souls; making a total of twenty-six 
saved out of one hundred and eighty-six. None 
of the other boats have since been heard of ; which 
has been accounted for by the awful weather that 
followed the foundering of the ship. At the 
Board of Trade inquiry held in Liverpool last 
February, the general opinion was that the cause 
of the foundering of the ship was the starting of 
some of the plates in the central compartment. 

I shall conclude this narrative by paying my 


man in the bows shouting, yelling, screaming : ‘A | tribute of admiration for the conduct of the cap- 
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Borussia, who during a time of fearful danger and 
difficulty behaved with a fortitude, presence of 
mind, and discipline that cannot be too highly 
spoken of, and who met their deaths like British 
sailors. 


: 
t 


OUR FIRST DAY IN THE 
CANADIAN BUSH. 


In the year 1870, my brother, aged eighteen and 
your humble servant, aged twenty, set sail from 
Liverpool on board the good ship Sarmatian, of 
the Allan Royal Mail Line, bound for Quebec, 
whence we intended travelling into Western 
Canada, where, like most other young, ardent, 
and untried spirits, we fully expected to amass 
fabulous wealth in the shortest possible space of 
time, 

I will not touch upon our sensations on arriving 
at Quebec; nor speak of the railway journey 
from Quebec to Toronto. From the latter place 
we, after a short stay, proceeded north to hunt 
up a location; and eventually, after much wan- 
dering to and fro, pitched upon a ‘lot’ at no 
great distance from the Georgian Bay. Oh, with 
what pride we—standing in a small clearing of 
about twenty yards by ten, made probably by 
some lumber-man—that is, wood-cutter—surveyed 
as far as we could through the thick forest, Our 
Farm! What stores of hidden wealth we pictured 
as ready to burst forth at our command! Ay, out 
of the coarse woof of reality, what silken raiment 
of romance did we not weave, when 

‘Hulloa! strangers; guess ye ain't lost; air 
ye?’ 

We turned; and seated straddle of a log on 
the edge of the clearing—how he had got there 
without our hearing him, or how long he had 
been there, I know not—we beheld a tall lank 
figure, habited in a slouch-hat much the worse of 
wear, flannel-shirt ditto, and dirty jean continua- 
tions ditto ditto, long coarse boots, and holding in 
his hand an axe; and who having thrust a ‘sliver’ 
of pine into his mouth, sat stolidly looking at us 
without uttering a word. 

Surprised, and angry too at having my visions 
of wealth so rudely dispelled, I drew myself up, 
and throwing as much hauteur into my voice as I 
could, I said: ‘Sir—did you a—address me ?’ 

Leisurely rolling himself about on his log, and 
looking round him in a most tantalising way, 
he expectorated, and replied: ‘ Wal, boss, I guess 
there’s nairy another two-footed critter, barrin’ 
yer friend, within call, anyhow.’ 

‘Well, sir, then allow me to inform you that we 
are not lost. We have come to look at our new Farm 
lot ’—this was said with a grand air of proprietor- 
ship. 

‘Farm—lot, he drawled out, as he looked round 
him into the bush. ‘Wal, you air green. Say, 
Mister, can you handle an axe ?’ 

‘No,’ I hotly replied ; ‘I cannot handle an axe ; 
but I suppose I can learn. And let me tell you, 
sir, that I don’t know what you mean by bothering 
me with questions in this manner. We are busy 
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looking out a site for a house.’ Saying this, I 
moved away. 

Before, however, I got ten paces, he was beside 
me; and placing a huge hand on my shoulder, he 
half turned me round : ‘ Now say, Mister, don’t get 
into one of your old-country tantrums. Just 
hearken a bit. I have a snug bit of cleared [with 
emphasis on the cleared]—of cleared farm a mile 
or two from here, I seed you two fellows in 
Wakosh last night; and seeing as how my old 
man [father] was from the old country—though I 
was born and bred in the States—I guessed I’d 
give you a hand, if so be as you were willing.’ 

In spite of my irritation, there was such a bluff, 
open heartiness and good-nature in the way he 
said this, that, after a look at my brother, who was 
almost choking with suppressed mirth, I held out 
my hand, saying : ‘I am much obliged to you, sir, 
for your kindness ; but I hardly think you can be 
of much use, as when we have pitched upon a 
site, we shall have a man out from Wakosh to 
build our shanty.’ 

‘Wal, now, Mister, an old residenter’ can most 
generally be use to folks coming in fresh, ’specially 
green hands.—Now, don’t get riled at my calling 
you green hands’ [I had involuntarily drawn 
myself up at the repetition of the obnoxious word], 
‘because you air green, both of ye; there’s no 
mistake in that !’ 

Angry as I was becoming, the downright con- 
vinced manner in which he jerked out the last sen- 
tence, and the whole appearance of the man, made 
me almost laugh. My brother, who never had a 
proper notion of maintaining his dignity, laughed 
outright ; and after a hard struggle to keep up 
a proper reserve, I followed suit. This broke the 
ice ; and in an incredibly short space of time, and 
in a way that on looking back afterwards seemed 
like magic, our new friend, by a string of leading 
questions, totally untrammelled by the faintest 
suspicion of delicacy, had drawn from us our 
names, ages, place of birth, Christian names of 
father and mother, our prospects, amount of ready- 
money we possessed—and would probably have 
found out how often we individually and collec- 
tively had suffered the pains of toothache, had not 
my answer to the following question caused him to 
pause with an expression of countenance which no 
mere words at my command can describe. He 
had asked me who was to build the shanty for us, 
what size it was to be, whether shingled or boarded 
on the roof, and what it was to cost, in his usual 
self-collected way. 

I answered him with my usual deliberation. 
Isaiah Lucy was the builder im prospectu, as we 
had not actually finished the bargain; that it 
was to be twenty-four feet long, seven feet high 
at the fall-side, and twelve feet wide ; the roof to 
be shingled throughout ; and that he wanted sixty 
dollars (twelve pounds sterling) ; but that I had 
offered him fifty dollars (ten pounds sterling), 

Never before had I seen a few quietly spoken 
words produce such an effect. When I said that 
I had offered fifty dollars, his face suddenly 
assumed a mixed expression of wonder, semi- 
incredulity, and pity, ending in one of unutterable 
contempt. ‘Fifty dollars!’ Jumping up, he drove 
his axe into the log between us within three 
inches of my leg, with a force that made me dart 
back. ‘Fifty dollars!’ he repeated. ‘Wal, my old 
man was from Ireland, and I’ve often heer’d him 
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say as the grass there was the greenest in the | 


world—“ imerald,” he called it ; but’—and here 
his voice took a mingled expression of petulance 
and sorrow—‘ there ain’t no shade or shadow of a 
green colour on the hull universal airth as can 
match you. Fifty dollars!’ Here he sank into 
a fit of musing, utterly unmindful of the angry 
expression of my face. Some of his disjointed 
utterances reached me as follows: ‘Old country 
bloods! Green! Shame! Fifty! Do it for 
twenty—better—than any one else.” Suddenly 
springing up, he expectorated savagely, and paus- 
ing for a moment, he turned to me and said : 
‘Look here, boss! I’ve kinder cottoned to you 
fellows. Ye’re young; and ye’ve a mighty 
heap to learn afore ye get your “Farm” Working 
for ye! But I’m not a-goin’ to see you imposed 
on at first start. Say now, I’ll do the job for 
you for twenty-five dollars, and give you a day’s 
hauling with my oxen to boot.—How did you 
come out? Did you sock it or buggy it ?’ 

For the benefit of the uninitiated, I may here 
remark that he meant did we walk or drive. I 
had a very hazy idea of his meaning, but answered 
haphazard that we had walked. 

‘Wal, I guess you can’t make Wakosh this 
night; so tote along o’ me, and my old woman’Il 
give us some fixins to eat; and to-morrow ye can 
get to Wakosh and tell Ike Lucy as Patrick 
Abiram Flynn ’ll build yer shanty for five-and- 
twenty dollars, and a good one at that.’ 

We agreed to his proposal; and on our way 
to his house, which by the way proved to be 
a frame-building of some pretensions, I—being 
struck by the singularity of his name, or rather 
names—asked him how he came by his second 
name of Abiram ; with this result. 

‘Wal, you see, boss, when my old man came 
out nigh fifty year ago, he squatted first in Con- 
necticut State. After a while he fell to sparking 
a young gal, a orphan, a regular downright 
Methody kind—as they mostly are down east. 
Wal, they got spliced ; and after quite a spell I 
come along. The old man was regular crazy, 
I’ve heer’d tell, with downright delight when he 
catched my first squall. They do say he pinched 
me black and blue, making me howl, to be sure 
it was me—and I could yell, you bet. Wal, 
after a while I was to be named. Now his name 
was Patrick; and nothing but Patrick would do 
him for me. But the old woman said “No.” Says 
she: “One such mislandish name in the family is 
enough.” She had the most trouble with me, she 
said, and she guessed she’d give me a decent name, 
Nathan Abiram, or Elijah Dathan, or Ephraim 
Nebuchadnazaar, or some other sensible name. 
Wal, the old man was pretty considerable riled, 
I reckon. “Call him Pontius Pilate at once!” says 
he. But at long last, they split the trade. 
threw in Patrick, and the old woman shoved on 
Abiram. And I reckon neither o’ them spoilt the 
block in the naming.’ Here he looked at his jean 
continuations and boots with evident pride and 
satisfaction. 

By the time we had finished laughing at this 
curious baptismal oration, we had reached the 
house, where Mrs Flynn, a tidy and young, though 
faded-looking woman, gave us a hearty supper of 
fried pork, hot cakes, slap-jacks—pancakes of 
maize meal—apple-pie, and strong green tea ; after 
which a little more talk about house-building 
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and a couple of pipes, we tumbled into a clean if 
tolerably hard bed, and soon were in the land of 
dreams. So ended Our First and perhaps our 
most eventful day in the Canadian Bush. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF AN EQUESTRIAN 
MANAGER, 


BY C. W. MONTAGUE. 
SEVENTH PAPER, 


I HAVE now to deal with an episode in my life 
upon which I shall always look back with the 
greatest pleasure and not a little pride, The 
centenary celebration of the birth of Sir Walter 
Scott was about to be observed, as an event 
of national importance for Scotland. Very pro- 
perly indeed, the celebration was promoted by 
Scotchmen; and with a twofold fitness, it was 
held in Edinburgh, the birthplace of the great 
novelist and poet. A Committee was formed, 
and a great banquet arranged, at which not only 
might Scotchmen do honour to the memory of 
their famous countryman, but literary celebrities 
from other lands as well might assemble to pay 
woe to his great genius. ‘The Earl of Dalkeith 
was elected Chairman of the Committee, and of the 
banquet also; while for Vice-chairmen there were 
the Lord Provost of Edinburgh, the Lord Justice- 
General, Lord Jerviswoode, and Sir William 
Stirling-Maxwell. Mr T. Usher acted as Hon. 
Secretary, and Mr George Scott as Hon. Treasurer. 
The Committee sat daily during the preparations 
for the coming event. 

In addition to the proposed banquet, the vari- 
ous places of amusement had made arrangements 
to observe the day in an appropriate manner; 
the theatres, for instance, producing dramatised 
versions of some of Sir Walter's tales. But the 
Committee soon found themselves face to face 
with an unforeseen difficulty, one with which they 
were quite unable to grapple. It arose in this 
way. Not only was the event to be celebrated 
abroad by the great writer's admirers in every 
civilised country throughout the world; but it 
soon appeared that from these same countries, 
far and near—more especially from our colonies 
and the United States—Scotchmen were coming 
by shoals to visit the capital of their country and 
take part in the national festivities, But what 
| festivities were there for them when they should 
arrive? There was the banquet—there were the 
theatres; but what were they among so many? 
This was the difficulty that presented itself; and 
the grave question, what was to be done to enter- 
tain the expected guests? was seriously dis- 
cussed by the Committee, by the press, and by 
| the public in general, The nearest approach to 
a solution of the question was the suggestion of 
a Trades Procession through the streets of Edin- 
burgh. But the celebration happening at the 
holiday season of the year, added to some other 
difficulties or objections, prevented the idea from 
being adopted. 

At the period with which I am dealing, Mr 
Newsome’s circus had already been performing 
for some time in the town of Edinburgh, when my 
services were engaged as Manager ; and 1—being at 
the time in London—immediately started for the 
north, On my arrival, I heard of the ‘fix’ in which 
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the Centenary Committee found themselves, after 
the Trades Procession had been abandoned ; and I 
immediately pondered over the matter, in the hope 
that some A sna would occur to me, The idea 
of a procession of some sort seemed good; and 
turning the matter over in my mind, it was not long 
before a definite programme suggested itself to me. 
Keeping my intentions to myself, I repaired to 
the rooms where the Committee held their daily 
sittings. Having sent in my card, I was shortly 
ushered into the presence of the half-dozen 
notables mentioned above, who received me very 
‘sar and requested me to make known my 

usiness. Without any beating about the bush, 
I at once stated that I had heard that the Com- 
mittee were in a dilemma in connection with the 
approaching celebration ; and that if my imforma- 
tion were correct, I had a suggestion to submit to 
them. The Chairman said that I had been rightly 
informed that they were in a dilemma, and that any 
suggestion I might make would receive their full 
consideration. I then unfolded to them my plan. 
My proposition was to organise a grand procession 
composed entirely of characters drawn from one 
or more of Sir Walter Scott’s novels, dressed in 
appropriate costumes, and in every way repre- 
sentative of the period chosen, My suggestion 
was well received by the Committee; and Mr 
Ballantine the poet, who happened to be present, 
was so pleased with the proposition, that he started 
up and shook me warmly by the hand, declar- 
ing his conviction that I must be a Scotchman 
myself. 

The main principle of my plan being thus 
accepted, I went at once to Mr Newsome, to com- 
municate my ideas to him and talk the matter 
over. Having sketched out a programme together, 
I returned to the Committee to lay a definite offer 
before them. Kenilworth was the work chosen 
for the occasion ; the particular episode we intended 
to illustrate being a visit of state made by Queen 
Elizabeth to the castle which gives its name to 
the novel. The Maiden Monarch herself was to 
be accompanied by all her courtiers, a hundred 
beef-eaters, and a host of other retainers, with 
flags, banners, and music—all in exact accordance 
with the period represented. The Committee were 
delighted with the programme, and expressed their 
entire approval of the proposed arrangements. 
The subject of payment was then mooted by the 
Chairman ; and that gentleman having explained 
that the funds at his disposal were limited, and 
the extent of his outlay rather uncertain, I at once 

roffered our services to the town free of cost, 
nowing full well that Mr Newsome would 
readily indorse my action in that respect. 

A telegram was at once forwarded to Messrs 
May, the London theatrical costwmiers, to send 
down to us with all speed the necessary costumes 
for the characters, together with complete out- 
fits for one hundred beef-eaters. One hundred 
supernumeraries were engaged and drilled for 
the occasion ; and when the beef-eater costumes 
arrived, a full-dress rehearsal of the procession 
was held on the day before the celebration, in 
and about the circus buildings at Low Broughton. 
After the rehearsal, each man having brought 
with him, by my instructions, a large handker- 
chief or wrapper, folded his clothes up carefully, 
made them into a bundle, and placed them where 


thus avoiding any cause of confusion and delay 
in attiring for the procession. 

The eventful morning dawned brightly over 
Modern Athens, and every one was early astir to 
prepare for the day’s work. Her Majesty (Madame 
Newsome) and her courtiers were already on the 
spot ; the beef-eaters and others arrived in good 
time; and our preparations made rapid progress, 
It was announced in the morning papers that the 

rocession would start at eleven; and when that 
ane arrived, we were in readiness. At the head 
went the full strength of our band, attired in 
sixteenth-century costumes, and playing airs of 
an antique martial character ; these were followed 
by a portion of the beef-eaters and other retainers ; 
the remainder of whom brought up the rear. The 
most attractive part of the procession was the long 
array of noble lords and ladies—forty in all— 
attired in their handsome and characteristic cos- 
tumes, mounted on gaily caparisoned steeds, and 
surrounding their beloved sovereign, Her Most 
Gracious Majesty Queen Elizabeth, who, for splen- 
dour of attire and queenly presence, was done 
ample justice to in the person of Madame New- 
some. Her Majesty was mounted on a superb 
cream horse, of pure Spanish breed, named Taver- 
naro, led by two grooms in the costumes of 
pages, one on each side. (The noble animal was 
so full of spirit and life, that the foam from his 
mouth and flanks ruined the costly robe in which 
Madame Newsome was attired—a contretemps 
which was certainly not in the programme !) 

Thus formed, the pageant procession started, 
and wended its way Fon through the winding 
picturesque streets of the quaint old town; the 
band heading it and filling the air with the lively 
clangour of clarion and trumpet; while the gay, 
bright-coloured dresses of the retainers, the ban- 
ners and streamers floating overhead, and the 
splendid costumes of the mounted courtiers, ren- 
dered the entire scene a most brilliant and heart- 
stirring spectacle to look upon, A gentleman 
who had witnessed the progress of the procession 
from a good position on the Castle Hill, told me 
afterwards that the appearance of the cavalcade 
as it wound along through the crowded streets in 
the bright sunshine, was romantic in the extreme, 
He had felt as though carried back three hundred 
years in a dream, to find himself surrounded with 
all the delightful realities of bygone days. 

To sum up: the procession not only met with 
very kindly praise and glowing descriptions in the 
London and provincial papers; but even across 
the Atlantic, the press gave us credit for the result 
of our labours. Nor was this our only reward, 
as the sequel will shew. 


Three years had passed since the incident just 
related, and again r was in Edinburgh, making 
arrangements for the advent of our circus for a 
long stay there. As I passed through the centre 
of the town, I observed a large vacant space where 
some houses had been pulled down, in Chambers 
Street, just opposite the Museum and College; the 
finest position in the town for our tent. Upon 
making inquiries, I learned that all the leading 
circus proprietors had applied for this site and 
been refused ; as it was too central and, I suppose, 
too select to be used for such purposes. However, 
I went to the Chairman of the Streets Improve- 
ment Committee, in whose hands the matter lay, 
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and applied for the site. He was very sorry, but 
it was impossible to oblige me; the site had 
been refused to all other circus proprietors, and 
he could make no exception in our case. I then 
ventured to remind him of our services to the 
town three years before, by which the community 
was enabled to do fitting justice to the memory 
of the great novelist. ‘We gave our services 
gratuitously,’ I added, ‘and spared neither trouble 
nor expense to insure success, I think, therefore, 
that we have some little claim upon the town.’ 

The Chairman recollected the circumstances per- 
fectly, and admitted that what I had urged did 
certainly alter the case. He would bring the 
matter before the Improvement Committee, and 
let me know the result. 

It was not long before I was informed that the 
Committee, ‘bearing in mind the great services 
which Mr Newsome had rendered to the town at 
the celebration of the Scott Centenary, had great 
pleasure in placing the piece of ground at his 
disposal ;’ subject of course to certain conditions, 
already agreed upon at my interview with the 
Chairman. I wish to record here, that in granting 
us this site, Edinburgh repaid us well for past 
trouble and expense. The excellent situation 
added materially to the success of our season there, 
and altogether Scotland’s grand metropolis used 
us very kindly. é 

One more point. The reader is aware that we 
obtained the site through having done honour in 
his own ‘romantic town’ to Sir Walter Scott. 
Well, I afterwards discovered that on that very 
site once stood the house wherein Sir Walter Scott 
was born ! 


THE MONTH. 
SCIENCE AND ARTS, 


Tae meeting of the British Association is to be 
held at Swansea on August 25th ; and thus will 
be repeated the annual opportunity for scientific 
men to make known their theories, inventions, 
and discoveries during the holiday-time of the 
learned societies, who, after a busy session, are 
indulging in well-deserved repose. Meanwhile, 
there is something to be said about what they 
did at their closing meetings ; and to commence 
with that venerable institution, Greenwich Obser- 
vatory, we find Sir George Airy, the Astronomer- 
royal, stating in his annual Report to the Board 
of Visitors concerning books added to the library, 
that ‘fundamental astronomy advances slowly ; 
magnetism is almost stationary ; geodesy pro- 
gresses ; photography and spectroscopy increase 
very fast; and meteorology the most rapidly of 
all;’ by which may be seen evidence that the 
study of the weather has become popular. 
Between May 1879 and May 1880, photographs 
of the sun were taken at the Observatory on 
one hundred and forty-five days; and on sixty- 
four of those days there was a complete absence 
of sunspots. The minimum of spots occurred 
about the beginning of 1879 ; since October last, 
their number has largely increased. The mean 
temperature of 1879 was a little more than three 
below the average of the preceding thirty-eight 
years. Each month too, was below the average. 
The highest’ temperature was 80°6 on July 30, 
and the lowest 13°7 on December 7. The mean 


daily movement of the air throughout the year 
was two hundred and sixty-eight miles; being 
eleven miles less than the average. The greatest 
movement, seven hundred and five miles, occurred 
December 30; and the least was thirty-two miles, 
on October 12, The vane of the anemometer 
made during the year thirty-five complete revolu- 
tions from north through east, south, west, round 
again to north. No wonder that 1879 is known 
as a cold and dismal year; for the number of 
hours of bright sunshine recorded at Greenwich 
was not more than nine hundred and eighty- 
three. How could a year be genial with a daily 
average of less than three hours of sunshine ? 

The Astronomer-royal has read a paper to the 
Astronomical Society on the preparations to be 
made for observation of the transit of Venus 
on December 6, 1882, He points out suitable 
stations, prescribes the instruments that should 
be used, and recommends intending observers to 
study the history of former transits, in which they 
will find mention of the ring of light that puzzled 
them so much in 1874, ‘The cost of the last 
transit was more than twenty thousand pounds; 
from which it is feared that the Treasury will be 
shy of aiding in future. 

There has been for some years a discussion as 
to whether the planet Jupiter shines by his own 
light to any perceptible extent, or whether the 
illumination is altogether derived from the sun. 
Some facts seem to point to the conclusion that it 
is not improbable that Jupiter is still hot enough 
to give out light, though perhaps only in a peri- 
odie or eruptive manner. Taking up the question 
here, Dr H. Draper (United States) remarks: ‘If 
the light of Jupiter is in large part the result of 
his own incandescence, it is certain that the spec- 
trum must differ from that of the sun, unless the 
improbable hypothesis is advanced that the same 
elements, in the same proportions, and under the 
same physical conditions, are present in both 
bodies.’ He has taken many photographs of the 
— of Jupiter, and these he believes answer 
the question decidedly ; for they ‘indicate that 
under average circumstances of observation, almost 
all the light coming to the earth from Jupiter 
must be merely reflected light originating in the 
sun.’ But on one occasion (Sept. 1879), Dr Draper 
took a photograph which shewed evidence of 
intrinsic light from Jupiter. Should this be 
periodic, as above suggested, it may be verified by 
further observation, 

In a paper read before the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, Professor G. Forbes discourses about 
Comets and Ultra-Neptunian planets, and shews 
reasons for believing that there are two planets 
somewhere beyond the orbit of Neptune. As is 
well known, astronomical discoveries have been 
made by observing the disturbing effect of stellar 
bodies on each other. In some instances the 
disturbing body is unknown, but its effects are 
seen; and Professor Forbes explains that the 
whole of his research is founded on the theory of 
the introduction of comets as permanent members 
of the solar system. There are six comets asso- 
ciated with Neptune. The behaviour of certain 
comets observed in recent years has led to investi- 
gation, and the conclusion has been come to that 
‘we may feel very confident that these two planets 
do exist. The light of the sun must take fifteen 
hours to reach the nearest of the two, and forty- 
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five hours to reach the outer one. Considering 
the probably enormous mass of the stars, it is 
nearly certain that they must influence the motion 
) of these two planets; and if we have the good 
fortune to observe either of them, a new field 
| wherein to test the extent to which the law 
1 of gravitation holds good will be immediately 
iy opened to astronomers. Our ideas of time,’ adds 
Professor Forbes, ‘are in the same way extended 
{ when we think of these two planets revolving in 
periods—the one of one thousand, and the other 
of five thousand years, and of the comets intro- 
duced by the most distant of the two, as having 
been influenced by that planet tens of thousands 
i of years ago.’ 

Most people in England are so ignorant on the 
i subject of lightning conductors that they ought to 
welcome Mr Anderson’s book entitled Lightning 
§ 
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Conductors, their History, Nature, and Mode of 
Application, (E. & F. N. Spon, 46 Charing Cross, 
if London.) The author is a member of the 
; Society of Telegraph Engineers, and speaks with 
the authority conferred by practical knowledge, 
and with the advantage that it would be difficult 
i] to find any other trustworthy book treating of all 
parts of the subject. As Mr Anderson remarks : 
‘For architects, clergymen, municipal officials, and 
all those in charge of large and lofty buildings, it 
would be impossible to over-estimate the import- 
ance of the subject. Year by year an enormous 
t amount of property is destroyed merely because 
1 the simplest precautions have not been taken to 
if guard churches and other large buildings from the 
i effects of thunder-storms. They will find in this 
ii book clear instructions on the setting-up and 
a maintenance in proper condition of lightning con- 
ty ductors. 

i In America, a locomotive has been constructed 
i which is intended to run from Philadelphia to 
7 New York, ninety miles in ninety minutes, This 
engine weighs nearly forty tons, and is so arranged 
that, by an alteration of fulcrum-points, addi- 
} tional weight can be thrown on the driving- 
“ wheels at starting. Its performance is such, 
iW that a sanguine member of the engineering 
‘A fraternity has predicted that within five years the 
“| journey of ninety miles will be accomplished in 
one hour. 

: In answer to inquiries for further particulars of 
J movable teeth for saws, we state that inserted saw- 
j teeth came into use about 1840. The teeth are 
i fitted in rectangular sockets, and held in place by 
‘i a V tongue and groove. The teeth may be hard 
or soft, according to the quality of the timber to 
be sawn. One kind, known as ‘Emerson bits,’ 
are tempered to scratch glass, and weigh one-sixth 
of an ounce each ; and we are informed that ‘ one 
file will go as far in keeping a good inserted tooth- 
saw in order as ten with a solid saw. As an 
instance of what can be done with a saw described 
as the ‘ Hoe chisel bit-saw,’ we mention that, at 
a well-known mill, 5,661,385 feet board measure 
‘were sawn in one hundred and sixty-two days. The 
number of ‘ bits’ used during the work was four 
thousand. The practice is to start in the morning 
with new teeth, in hard pine or red-wood, and run 
till noon. Then a new set of teeth is put in, and 
these are run till night, when a new set is put in 
by the watchman ; and so on, The saws are made 
from twelve inches to seventy-two inches diameter ; 
and the makers of ‘ patent circular saws with latest 
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improved teeth, are Henry Disston and Sons, of 
Philadelphia. 

We are informed that one of the best materials 
for keeping a ship’s bottom clean on a long voyage 
is a coating of chromate of mercury. This is an 
excellent yellow pigment ; and has been tried, so 
says report, with satisfactory results on some of 
the government guardships. And better still, we 
have heard of a ship which having been painted 
with this chromate, came home clean from a 
voyage round the world. The invention of Mr J, 
B. Hannay, Sword Street, Glasgow, the substance 
is, we believe, manufactured in that town, and can 
be heard of at Dick and Co’s., 101 Leadenhall 
Street, London. 

A new filtering material, named carferal, has 
been subjected to experiment at the Army Medical 
School, Netley. The name is composed of the 
first syllables of the words carbon, ferrum, alumina, 
and thus denotes the constituents of the substance 
in question. Different kinds of filters were tried ; 
and it is stated in a printed Report that ‘carferal 
has the advantage over spongy iron in that it is 
all filtering material; whereas part of the filter 
where spongy iron is used is occupied by a second 
medium, intended to arrest the iron yielded to the 
water” Another advantage is, that carferal does 
not spoil when stored, and does not appear to be 
materially injured by exposure to wet. The ex- 
periments were made under the superintendence 
of Dr Francois de Chaumont, F.R.S., Professor of 
Hygiene in the Army Medical School. They are 
to be continued, with a view to decisive results, 

A little mild excitement prevails among natura- 
lists over the discovery, in the water-lily tank 
at the Royal Botanic Gardens, Regent’s Park, 
of a medusa—that is, a jelly-fish, A fresh-water 
jelly-fish has never before been heard of; but 
many people know that jelly-fishes are plentiful 
enough in the sea, Of course there will be much 
speculation as to how the creature got into the 
tank, and where all its numerous companions 
came from; and observers will set to work, and 
give us descriptive details. The name proposed 
for this novel medusa, by Dr Allman, President 
of the Linnean Society, is Limnocodium. 

The phenomenon known to astronomers as the 
‘ zodiacal light, is shewn by Mr J. W. Redhouse, 
a member of the Royal Asiatic Society, to be 
identical with the ‘false dawn,’ as it is called by 
the Mussulmans and other Eastern peoples, who 
have been familiar therewith, as with the Milky- 
way, from remote antiquity, On the other hand, 
the zodiacal light has not been known in Europe 
more than about two centuries. From these facts, 
Mr Redhouse draws a curious conclusion. It is 
clear, he says, that our forefathers ‘could never 
have come from that central point of Asia so dear 
to modern Sanskritists, whence they would fain 
make the Aryan race to radiate, that is, from the 
snowy table-land of Pamir (behind the Himalaya). 
The zodiacal light must have been as well known 
to the shepherds of that plateau as it is to the 
wandering tribes of Arabia and Mesopotamia, It 
must always have been well known to them; and 
once known to a people, such a phenomenon could 
never be totally forgotten in latitudes where it 
was visible. Our Aryan race came not, then, from 
Pamir as their radiating centre. Ethnologists may 
well weigh this pregnant indication.’ 

The suggestion in a former Month (ante, p. 272), 
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that exploration of certain islands in the Persian 
Gulf would perhaps bring to light relics interesting 
to anthropologists, has been verified, as may be seen 
in the extracts from Captain Durand’s Report on 
the Islands and Antiquities of Bahrein, published 
in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. The 
Captain found many remains of old tombs, old 
wells, old inscriptions, and old tumuli. These 
mounds cover the country for ‘miles upon miles,’ 
representing, if they are graves, a cemetery of 
extraordinary dimensions. On opening some of 
them by digging, long-buried vaults and passages 
of massive architecture were discovered, favouring 
the conclusion that there lay a promising field for 
further exploration. One highly important prize 
was a black stone which had long been bhtilt into 
the wall of a mosque, which bears an inscription 
partly cuneiform, partly hieroglyphs, commonly 
known as Hieratic Babylonian, It records the 
name of the owner or occupant of a palace who 
was a ‘servant of Mercury,’ and is thus an evidence 
of Sun-worship. By whom was that inscription cut? 
is the next question. Did they come from India 
or Egypt? As yet, the Assyriologists cannot give 
a satisfactory answer. It is important to remember 
that whereas Babylonia was mainly instrumental 
in imparting civilisation to Western Asia, the 
Babylonians themselves admitted having received 
all their knowledge from the mysterious islanders 
of the Persian Gulf. Sir Henry Rawlinson in dis- 
cussing this interesting subject, puts the question, 
‘Who were these primitive fathers of knowledge, 
who first civilised the settlers on the Tigris and 
Euphrates, and whose memory was perhaps pre- 
served in the legend of the Garden of Eden and 
the tree of knowledge?’ From many circum- 
stances, he judges that ‘they were a dark race, the 
ancestors of the black heads of the inscriptions, 
and possibly the same as the Adamites of Genesis.’ 
Sir Henry supports his views by learned argu- 
ments which are well worth consideration ; and he 
points out that the early traders would prefer the 
Persian Gulf to the south coast of Arabia or the Red 
Sea, because the Gulf with its varying winds was 
more favourable for inexperienced navigators than 
the Red Sea, where the wind blew nine months 
in one direction and three months in the other. 
Comparison of different forms of place-names 
leads to the supposition that the Biblical Ophir 
was in the neighbourhood of Bahrein ; but this 
as well as other questions await further investi- 
gation, towards the expenses of which the Trustees 
of the British Museum have allotted one hun- 
dred pounds, According to Captain Durand, the 
climate of the islands is delightful from October 
to April ; and according to the natives, ‘the land 
is silver, and the sea is pearl.’ 

Readers who know anything of Central America 
—Yucatan, part of Mexico, and Guatemala, and 
the wonderful ruins of temples and towns built in 
ages long, long ago—will hear with pleasure that 
a scientific and archeological expedition is to be 
sent, under the authority of France and of the 
United States, to make further explorations in 
that mysterious country. The chief promoter of 
the expedition is Mr Peter Lorillard of New York, 
by whom the greater part of the cost will be 
borne. In numbers and equipment, nothing will 
be lacking: casts of important bas-reliefs and 
inscriptions will be taken, whereby scholars in all 
parts of the world will be enabled to study relics 
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of civilisation not less interesting than the old 
monuments of Egypt and Assyria. From what 
is already known, it is supposed that the builders 
of those ancient temples had intimate relations 
with Cambodia and Java, if they were not actually 
emigrants from those countries. Interesting affini- 
ties have been made out by linguistic students, 
some of whom believe that the table-land of Peru, 
and not that of Asia, was the cradle of the human 
race; and that the Hittites of Scripture during 
their wanderings settled in Peru, and erected the 
buildings which now excite our astonishment. 
Hence it will be understood that something may 
be discovered which will throw light on primeval 
history. The hill-country of Yucatan is almost 
unknown. It is reported that the inhabitants—a 
fierce tribe named Mayas—‘have reconstructed 
the old towns, with their forts and temples, and 
revived many of the customs, laws, and idolatrous 
rites of their forefathers.’ The explorers will visit 
these people, and also endeavour to find traces of 
the tribes that preceded the Aztecs. 

Signor Alberto B. Bach, we learn from a con- 
temporary, has invented an instrument for the 
purpose of increasing the volume of sound pro- 
duced in singing. The ‘ Resonator,’ as it is called, 
‘operates upon the principle of enhancing the 
efficiency of the sounding-board which nature 
has provided in the human palate. It consists of 
a gold plate fitted to the roof of the mouth, close 
above the upper teeth, and having attached to it 
another gold plate which is convex downwards in 
both directions, A hollow sounding-board is thus 
formed, which increases the power of the voice 
without any additional expenditure of breath. 
Professors Tyndall and Tait have testified to the 
efliciency of the instrument ; the former expressing 
himself surprised at the smoothness and power of 
the sounds produced; the latter remarking that, 
while the intensity of the voice was very greatly 
increased, this was effected, so far as he could 


quality of the sound. With the help of such an 
invention, a public singer will clearly be enabled 
to make his voice tell over a larger area; while 
conductors, we are told, will find select choirs 
capable of producing the effect of something like 
double their actual numbers.’ 

A French journal describes a kind of paper 
which is fire-proof and water-proof. It is made 
of a mixture of asbestos fibre, paper paste, and a 
solution of common salt and alum: is passed 
through a bath of dissolved gum-lac, and then 
goes to the finishing rollers. The strength and 
fire-resisting capability are increased by the alum 
and salt; and the lac renders the paper imper- 
meable to moisture, without producing unsuit- 
ability for ink. 

Those who are interested in Celluloid, and 
especially in its connection with stereotyping and 
electrotyping, will get information by applying 
to Mr A. Saurée, 22 Parliament Street, West- 
minster, S.W. 

In reply to various correspondents, wé have to 
state that Fleuss’s Diving Helmet and Noxious Gas 
Apparatus are now manufactured at 110 Cannon 
Street, London, E.C. 

We learn that portable oil-stoves for cooking, 
similar to those in the United States, are used and 
to be had in England, a fact which some months 


ago we were not aware of, 
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EDUCATION BY POST. 


In this Journal for 25th October 1879 we gave an 
account of the system of Education by Post car- 
ried on under the auspices of the Glasgow Asso- 
ciation for the Higher Education of Women. The 
number of our readers in all parts of the country 
who have availed themselves of the opportunities 
offered by this Association, and the interest which 
always attaches to a fresh start in the great 
problem of education, encourages us again to draw 
attention to the system. For an explanation of 
the working of the system we refer our readers to 
the above number of the Journal. In our present 
notice we shall briefly refer to the aims of the 
directors of the institution. 

It is perhaps not too much to say that for 
the most part the system at present pursued in 
girls’ schools makes little or no preparation in 
early life for subsequent intellectual pursuits. 
When the school-days are over, a young woman’s 
education is said to be ‘complete!’ Now and 
again, some gifted and resolute female mind has 
fought her own solitary way into the higher 
grounds of knowledge, and has felt that she 
had her reward. But she is an _ exception; 
and even she, because she has advanced into 
this region without guides, must have had no 
small amount of her energy dissipated in mis- 
directed efforts. In the majority of the cases 
where the effort has been made, the result has 
been a feeling of despair, a sense of powers 
unevoked, and capacities that have failed to find 
an object. Hence has arisen the cry that the 
present system of education is an injustice to 
women. It is the object of this Association to 
do what it can to remove the ground of com- 
plaint, to open up to women—no matter how far 
they may live from headquarters—certain definite 
courses of study which they may pursue with 
minds approaching to maturity ; to place before 
them subjects worthy of their capacities, and to 
afford to them all needful guidance, assistance, 
and encouragement in following out these sub- 
jects. It desires to promote study which finds 
its end not in some competitive examination, but 
rather study which is only begun now, and which 
is to be continued afterwards, and is to produce 
fruits both in happiness and utility, throughout 
life. 

The lesson-course of the Association embraces 
the ordinary subjects of a school education, the 
subjects included in a Faculty of Arts—the 
general and most essential part of a University 
education, and the less technical subjects of a 
Faculty of Medicine. The Association thus offers 
general cultivation; and this as implying an 
improved judgment, a trained power of attention 
and application, and an intelligence awakened 
and brought into sympathetic connection with 
an extended range of human interests, is no 
mean gift to offer. From the Reports of the 
tutors, and from acknowledgments received from 
all parts of Britain, the Association has reason 
to know that it has already done good service, 
by giving to many a new interest and pleasure 
in life; and it looks forward to carry on in 
future years the work it has so successfully 
begun. 

Last year, the Association opened its classes to 


young men also, and this year it has determined 
to continue the same. 

Information with regard to the classes may 
be had from the Honorary Secretary for the Cor- 
respondence Classes, Miss Jane S, Macarthur, 4 
Buckingham Street, Hillhead, Glasgow. 


SUMMER TWILIGHT. 


Au ! what an hour of ecstasy is this ! 

When all of Nature in our view is shrinking 
From the too ardent sun’s retiring kiss, 

And fast in twilight’s clasp her hand is linking. 


When from the joyous wood comes thrilling out, 
Tossed on the air—that drowsily is hearkening— 
A storm of melody, a silver rout 

Of gorgeous sounds—no sombre touches darkening. 


The gay, clear tones at intervals that gush 

From blackbird’s throat, so limpid, pure, and thrilling ; 
The wild, bewitching prayer-notes of the thrush, 

Now trembling low, now high in quavers trilling. 


The tiny, rippling warble of the wren; 

The chaffinch’s short, swiftly-tunéd gladness ; 
The muffled call of cuckoos from the glen; 

The wood-dove’s shadowy, far-off coo of sadness. 


While ’neath the eye, to the horizon spread, 
Circled by hills, are gem-encrusted meadows 
Heapéd with seeming gold-dust, thickly shed 
By sprinkling fingers, hid by nearing shadows. 


The gallant knights that guard the western plains 
Of the sun’s kingdom, send their amber lances 
Quivering across the sky, till Night restrains 
Their pastime, and her screening wing advances. 


Swaying the solemn heads of mighty trees, 
The zephyrs round them sweep with restless sighing ; 
The timorous aspen shivers in the breeze, 
Its lack of rest a legend quaint supplying. 


It is, that chosen from all else, its wood 

In ages past to form the Cross was taken, 
That shuddering and apart it since has stood, 
With wild regret from leaf to fibre shaken. 


To the wild roses at its base, that gleam 

So wan and pale from out their dusky setting, 
It whispers: ‘ Fear not; soon again shall beam 
Your heads amid the sunlight’s golden netting,’ 


Now to the north the keen and vivid sky 
Doth hold upon its lap a gleaming jewel ; 
Gnats croon their vespers, and Night hovering nigh, 
Bids labour cease till dawn demands renewal. 
Susan Sorret. 
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